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against gambling. She had been right, too, though
not in the way she had intended. He had gambled
with his own happiness. Everything, every hope that
made a part of his dream of a full and happy life had
gone on that one throw. He had plunged and lost.
And nothing that happened now could ever alter that.
The sound of a horn, blown somewhere beyond the
town bridge, faintly reached his ear. A few moments
later the mail coach, on time to the second, swept
imposingly into the square, pulling up under the balcony.
The quiet place was transformed. Men appeared with
fresh horses, others with beer. A passenger alighted.
The mail for the town was disgorged. Everybody
shouted, gave orders and hurled facetious remarks at
individuals apparently named George, Sam and Curly.
A cheerful five-minute pandemonium reigned bois-
terously, then all of a sudden was gone again. The
clatter of hoofs, the note of the horn, echoed away along
ihe road to the North. Peace, the peace of rusticity,
the blessed peace of stagnation, flowed back into its
own.

Over by the little shops the moon was rising, the
swollen, opulent moon of autumn, lovely and unattain-
able by children and men. Loneliness, the sense of
frustration, trickled insidiously into his heart. Knocking
out the ashes of the pipe, he went back to his room,
where there was a fire, a bottle of wine on the table
and a book to read.

As he settled himself in his chair, a knock came at
the door. The landlord appeared.

"A visitor to see you, my lord/' he announced.

Norton frowned.   The man must be mistaken.

"To see me? Are you sure? "

"Quite sure, my lord/'